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them all, Professor Hitchcock''8 Essay was unanimously ad- 
judged to have the highest merit. A hope is now enter- 
tained that every individual in the United States will possess 
one or more copies of this most valuable treatise which is 
now recommended by distinguished professional gentlemen, 
as follows : — 

" The subscribers have examined Professor Hitchcock': 
Prize Essay, and find it full of valuable matter. The fact^ 
and principles contained in it appear to be of such high im- 
portoaice^ that we ardently hope it will be examined by head' 
of families throughout the coHntry ; and if they think as w( 
do, that they will take pains to instil its doctrines into the 
minds of their children and dependants. 
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ESSAY, &c. 



The sabstances in common use which coDtaia the lai^est 
quantity of alcohol, are ardent spirit and wine. The propor- 
tion of this principle, in 100 parts, of the most usual yarieties 
of these articles, is as follows : 

Rum 54 

Brandy, (French) 53 • 

Gin 52 

Scotch Whiskey 54 

Port Wine from* 19 to 26 

Madeira ^^ 19 '' 24 

Currant Wine 21 . . 

Sherry, Lisbon, & Malaga, from 18 to 20 

tlaret from 13 to 17 

Tokay 10 

Nearly all the wines used in this country contain a much 
larger proportion of alcohol than the aboye table indicates ; 
as it is well known to be the practice of many dealers in 
wine, to add brandy and other articles, to giye them mQre 
life and a richer color. Indeed, it is stated by a most respect- 
able medical authority, that ^^ for every gallon of pure wine 
which is sold, there is perhaps a pipe, or fifty times the 
quantity, of that which is adulterated, and in various man- 
ners sophisticated — the whole, without exception, the source 
of a thousand disorders, and in many inMances an active poi- 
son imperfectly disguised."* 

Of the narcotic substances commonly used, opium and to- ^ 
bacco contain much the lai^est quantity of the narcotic pdn- 
ciple. i would, therefore, solicit the attention M every stu- 
dent and other intelligent young man, to an examination of 
the nature, relations, and effects of spirit, wine, opium, and 
tobacco; in the hope of persuading them all, totally to ab- 
stain from their use. ^ 

*/Qwml of Health, VoU L p. 15§, -h 
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I group these arrlicles together, as alike to be rejected,, 
because they agree in being poisonous in their natvu'es ; ud- 
necessary to the healthy; incapable of affording nourish- 
ment to the body ; fascinating to diseased appetite,, and de- 
structive to property ^ health, and' life.. 

Of these articles, however, ardent spirit is preeminent id 
the work of destruction. And, therefore, abstinence from 
this, is of preeminent importance. But wine, opium, and 
tobacco in all the Protean forms thev are made to assume, 
number not a few among their victims. They ought,.there- 
fore, to be all proscribed together. 

Moreover^ abstinence from ooe or moreof these articlfe9, 
Mrhile we retain the habit of using any of them, most effectu- 
ally neutralizes the iafluence of our example in favor of tem- 
perance. " I should prefer to use wine, instead of rum, or 
whiskey," says an intemperate man ; •' but wine is too ex- 
pensive. Give- me your wine, and 1 will abandon spirit."^ 
"I am ready to abstain f^m alcohol," says another, '^ when 
you do from tobacco." This appeal must effectually shut 
the mouth, and destroy the influence, of any one, who will 
persist in the use of wioe or tobacco. 

By total abstinence from the alcoholic and narcotic sub- 
stances above mentioned, I mean an entire disuse of them, 
except when they are prescribed for bodily disease, b}' a 
regular physician, who is not himself addicted to their use. 
Like most other poisons, they may sometimes- be employed 
advantageously, as mcdiciaes ; though several medical men 
of the first standing in our country, have- pronounced ail of 
them, except opium, to be unnecessary, e\^en to the physi- 
cian; since in all cases, as good, or better substitutes may 
be employed. 

The appeal, which I now proceed lo make, to every 
scholar and intelligent young man, urging him to abstain en- 
tirely from ardent spirit, wine, opium, and tobacco, is based, 
I. Upon the principles of philosophy. 
These articles, it is well known,, have all a vegetable ori- 
gin. Alcohol is the principle.that gives to ardent spirit and 
wine their intoxicating power; while the narcotic principle 
to opium and tobacco imparts similar properties. In popu** 
lar language, alcohol is classed among the stimulants; and 
•pium ifnd tobacco among the narcotics;: which are sub- 
stances, whose uljtimate effect upon, the animal system, i$^ 
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to pvoduce torpor and inseDsibility;^., but taken to small quan- 
tities, they at tint exhilarate. And since alcohol does the 
same, most medical writers, at the present day, class it 
apioDg the narcotics. 

All Yogetable substances consist essentially of three sim- 
ple principles ; oxygen^ carbon^ and hydrogen. Thesei^tod 
these only, compose the sweetest as well as the most actd 
parts of plants : the mildest as well as the most powerful;, 
the most salutary as well as the most poisonous. Nor 
can chemistry discover any difference in their compo- 
sitktD, except that the elements above mentioned, usuallJF 
exist in them in different proportions. A knowledge of the 
chemical constitution of the darcotics under consideration, 
affords no assistance^ therefore, in determining whether they 
are salutary or injurious. Their physical effects upon ani- 
mals, however, prove them to be active poisons. 

But what are we to understand by a poison 1 Any thing,- 
which being introduced into the animal system, proves de-r 
trimental, or fatal, may properly be denominated poisonous ; 
SQ that the same substance may be a poison, or not, accord- 
ing to the quantity and circumstances in which it is taken. 
Ta us, a very small quantity of arsenic, and a moderate 
amount of animal food, may be tuken with equal impunity, 
and sometimes with equal benefit. But a large quantity of 
the food proves sometimes as fata] to health and life, as a 
large dose of the arsenic ; and the effects of the two are not 
much dissimilar. Smallness of quantity and a certain obscu- 
rity in the mode of operation,^ seem included in Dr. John- 
son's definition of the word. But these are relative circum- 
stances merely, and th^grefore not essential. If the effect 
be rapid and powerful from small quantities, the poison is 
said to be active. In order to determine, therefore, whe- 
ther the substances under consideration belong to this class, 
we have only to compare their effects upon the animal sys- 
tem, with that of articles universally acknowledged to be 
actively poisonous.. 

As to Morphia and Nicotin, which are the quintessence 
^of opium and tobacco,, there will be no dispute. *' A grain 
and a half of morphia," says Dr. Ure^ " taken at three dif- 
ferent time^, produced such violent symptoms upon three 
young men of seventeen years of age, that Serturner -was 
alarmed, lest the coosequences %\iovx\d.\x'a.N^^^^^^^'^^^i^^^^ 
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*4 if^ 'V'tr^4/'f|if:t»UMiiii#'0|' 

mr^Mt^M^ kiiKf K U^ ffmnim *A <f*mmt0k ^Jtmm^ jruswuf^ 

M'^l^^ t^ i#. */>/*<i!j»V ^'r^il!?^ ft»*p*^, 1F^P9W^k<r« ^SKKOtM:**. i V- 

^t-M4m9, Hftr^nS ^^^^/%HH,, ntA m tV/ft, fliJ4; «ti»»ie Iraki ^-f 
«*^ff,.j|f t^^ ##•:€*♦ ff ^«f tf/H »^* 5K>^i*» arwiTf" ♦iMMi;*! bare 

IW Om* I'^i^ ^%^/tiumm9iKn%0'A fb^,** f»bo wed if in the 
i^tUfiM^ '. M*t4 i%4% lUf f,Wi\ \f*m*^f w»* mrrMye4 a^mtt ir 
ki HtitHHn^ ThfU^y^ Mit4 P#5rt«;», Hoi Iflrlwcco-ba* Iriomf^hed;^ 
iipffMl iU^ m\y \^f\tH fff\U fi%iUyMt<ii% frooi oar land, h by 
r4ff$4ffn n%i$Smt U n tu^UUt^.r y^f^nt ihma anr Eafteni dc«- 

M'Ml offb^r #^b<^r \tf>wiitM vfi^ffUUin p(A9oft*,§ncb af. ben- 
^/AflMi^ h^Ail^z/'/kffb'/ffi iip\f\f9^ f/rtj^K acid, deadly nifblfhade,. 
tft%^\u^tf^ aifd poi«Oft «(iMri»cb, bav<; an effect on tbe aoiroal 
•y»<#Wi fMfcMy Vt bi? di«f Inj^tikb^d rr^»m that of morphia and 
uicniUtf or (f\fUmt und tob'4r^.o. The operation of alcohol 
innUo fnryn\m\\iir. Th*'fni fioi*on« produce naa»ea, vcrli- 
1(0, fomiiirtf, exbilanition of ffpirit* for a tinoe, and tobse- 
/pient 0(ii|ior, and «v#!n tot»l in'jenwhillty : and to does alco- 
hol, Tbify impHir ihe organ* of di^eetion, and may brin^ 
on fatuity, paUy, delirium, or apoplexy ; aod »o may aico--, 
hoi, The#« fflectv, Indeed, uAually follow only in a slight 
ditgfoo from »pirl(, an It U commonl} drunk ; because the 
alcohol la so much diluted. Efen spirit of the first proofs 

'^###V CjrcUp0diMf Article Tobacco. 



tODtaiDS, a« we have te^Dy only about 50 parts of arcohoi' fi> 
100; yet seren drams mtroJuced into thestomaeh of a rab<* 
bit, produced death in an* hour aud a quarter ;* and 6 drams 
proved fatal to a robu»t dog ia three and a half hours.l^ 
Nor aie the cases rare, io ivhieh alcohol^ thus diluted, has 
proved fatal to meu. Were the alcohol perfectly pure, op 
undiluted, these eflEecta would be doubly powerful. Now 
all the virulent poisons^ if tniied with, other substances, so 
as to be 1^ concentrated, may be used for a long time, 
even hnbituorlLyy without seeming to produce any very inju«> 
rtous effects.. A horse may tiike 41 dram of arsenic dail5ft and 
continue to thrive ; and a very small quantity' seems not to 
affect a num. In short, thereJs saclose a resemblance be- 
tween the operation of alcohol and most of the powerful 
vegetable poiHons, that to regard the latter as poisoouu.s, and 
noi ihe former, would be highly unpbilosophical. Accord- 
iogly, the best medical writers of the present day, do c1rs» 
alcohol among the poisons, as well as opium^ and tobacco.. 
• It is sorely reasouable to infer front hence, that these 
substances- muM be very dangerous,, when employed as arti»' 
eles of luxury or diet; or when administered as medicines, 
except under the direction of the regular physician. He 
may use them, (especially opium) in many cases, perhaps, 
with advantage. For the same substance^ thait is deadly 
poison to the constltulion in health, m^iy be eminently salu- 
tary in sickness* And a similar difference e^cists in different 
constitutions t wblcii is the reason that some men are worn 
out much sooner than others by the- use of stimu^lants and 
narcotic.^* But the physician is ti>e only proper person to* 
judge of the cases and theqiiantiCy,.in which tbese substan- 
ces ought to be used.. For every man to take the busines9 
into ills own hands, without any knowledge of medicine, and 
to undertake to determine whan, and how much, of^ ardent 
spirit, wine, opium and tobacco,, are necessary for him, is- 
just as absurd and as dangerous as if he were to prescribe 
and deal out arsenic, .or corrosive sublimate,, or calomeL 
Nor can ihe man in health do it^ to gratify his appetite, 
without certain injury to his constitution. He may not per- 
ceive injtinous effects for years, on account of the immedi<- 
ate exhilaration ; but complicated chronic complaints wil l^ 

• Rees^s Cyclop, article Poison. 
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tfief a timev cteep upon him, mcrking lifer n harden, and" 
ending' in premature dissolution ; though he may impute 
his sufTeriogs to other causes, and even die, folded with un* 
suspicious confidence, in the arms of his murderer. 

There can be no doubt that opium, in the hands of a ju- 
dicious physician, is a most valuable medicine ; nor any 
more doubt, that when used habitually, or even occaMonaily 
without medical advice, it is almost uniformly and highly 
injurious. We have^, indeed, few genuine opium eaters 
among us-; but the laudanum and paregoric phial, are con-^ 
sidered almost imdispeniabie in every family. Nor docs the 
Bother'hesitate, night after night, to quell the cries of her 
infant by administering increasing' doses of these poisons, and 
thus almost infallibly to niin its constitution. The nervousr^ 
invalid also, resorts to this remedy for allaying 4he irritation 
of his system and procuring repose. And more especially, 
does the delicate votary of fashionable life, make this her 
nightly resort, on ret.urning at midnight from the assembly,. 
the dance, or the tea party, ** all soul within and all nerve 
without.'' And nearly all these persons, numerous as they 
have become among us, are probably ignorant that they are 
thus destroying themselves and their children. But if they 
will not listen to the following awakening warning, coming 
from high medical authority, they are irretrievably ruined. 

" However repugnant to our feelings as rational beings 
maybe the vice of drunkenness, it is not more hurtful in its 
eflfects than the practice of taking laudatium" — " this is not 
the language of exaggeration or speculative fesar. We speak 
from a full knowledge of the facts. We repeat it — the per- 
son who gels into the habit for weeks, (he may not reach 
to months, or if he pass these, his years will be but few and 
miserable,) of daily merisuring out to himself his drops of 
laudanufti, or his pills of opium, or the like'deleterious sub- 
stance, call it tincture, solution, mixture, potion, what you 
will, is destroying himself as surely as if he were swallow- 
ing arsenic, or had the pistol applied.to his head. The fire 
of disease may for a while be concealed — he may smile in- 
credulous at our prediction ; but the hour of retribution, 
will come, and the consequences will be terrible."* 



'"'^ouraal of Health, Vol. I. pp. 162,.163. 
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Not less decided is the testimony ofphyskiansagHitist the 
use of tobacco ia every form. ** Did tlie least beneliC result 
to the system from its habitual use,^' says the same authcrity, 
*^ there would then be some reason why, with all its loath** 
someness of taste and smell, it should have become ^o gen- 
eral a favorite. But we know,. on the contrary, that all who 
habituate themse^lves to its use, soouer or later expepience 
its noxious power. Tobacco i^ in fact ah absolute poison. 
A very moderate quantity introduced intothe system — even 
applying the moistened leaves over the stomach — .has been 
known very suddenly to extinguish life.V In whatever form 
it may be employed, a portion of the active priuci pies of the 
tobacco, mixed with the saliva, invariably finds its way to 
the stomach, and disturbs or Impairs the fuocUons of that 
organ. Hence, most, if not all,, of those who are accustomed 
to the use of tbbacco, labor under dyspeptic symptoms. 
They experience, at intervals, a want of appetite — nausea 
— inordinate thirst — vertigo-^palos and distensions of the 
stomach — disagreeable sleep, and are more or less enui^ 
ciated." 

How very pernicious, then, must be that filthy practice, 
to which some are given, of swalUwing down purposely, a 
quantity of tobacco spittle after meals, to assisl digestion I' 
Or the still more degrading habit, of chewing snuff; to which 
it is said, uot a few delicate ladies are addicted ! Alas, to 
what depths of degradation wUl brutal appetite bow down 
the immortal mind! 
^ The common opinion, that tobacco^ in some of its forms, 
^^ is serviceable for headaches, weak eycs^ the preservation of 
the teeth, purifying the breath, cold and watery stomachs, 
&c. is mere delusion. " At first had recourse to, by same, 
for the relief of headache^ or disordered eyes, — snuff, when 
long continued," says a medical wri4er» ''brings on those 
very evils it was intended to remove.*' And here 1 am hap- 
py in having pecmission to give, the opinion of one of the 
ablest physicians in Mass^husetts,. as to the use of tobacco 
in another form.. <* The t^ewing of tobacco,'^ says he, " is 
not-necessary or useful in. ai^y.case that 1 know, of i^ and I 
have abundant evidence to satisfy me that its gse may be 
discontinued without pernicious consequences. The com- 
mon belief,. that it is beneficial to the teeth, is, I appretiend, 
entirely erroneous. On the contrarVvbY ^c^l^^^xtc^'^^^^'^' 



taxing the vessels of the gufms, it maj impair the healthy 
GdDdition of the vessels beloogingf to the membraDes of the 
socket, with the condttioD of which, the state of the tooth ii 
closely connected."* 

The practice of smokiog is aiikef deleterious. If it were 
ever useful as se medicine^ the habit, by deadening the Der> 
vous sensibility^ must prevent every good effect, and then it 
becomes injurious only 2 Indeed, *^ even in penron^r much 
accustomed to it, it may be carried so far as to prove a mor- 
tal poison. "t 

The counsel given by the Journal of Health, is, therefore, 
in perfect accordance with the principles of medical philos- 
ophy* •* Our advice Is, to desist, immediately and entirely, 
from the use of tobacco in every form, and in any quantity ,^ 
however small."--*' A reform of this, like of all evil habits^ 
whether of smoking, chewing, drinking, and other vicious 
indulgencies, to be efficacious, must be entire, and complete, 
from the very moment when the person is convinced, either 
by his fears or fais reason, of its pernicious tendency and 
operation." 

Ardent spirit and wine are considered very servicenble, 
by fnulfitudesy in several circumstances^ Let us see whe^ 
tber this opinion is correct. 

Is alcohol necessary for the farmer, to sustain him under 
protracted labour and fatigue 1 The experiment has been 
fairly and repeatedly tried, by many of the most hard-work- 
ing men in the country ; and their testimony is, that spirit is 
decidedly injurious, by increasing the very evils it is suppos- 
ed to remove ; notwithstanding the temporary exhilaratioi) 
which it producer. 

Is it necessary for the soldier ? Says Dr. Jackson, a dis- 
tinguished surgeon in the British army : " my health has 
been tried in all ways ; and by the aids of temperance and 
hard work, I have worn out two armies, in two wars^ and 
probably could wear out another before my period of old 
age arrives. I eat no animal food, drink no wine or malt 
liquor, or spirits of any kind ; I wear no flannel ; and nei- 
ther regard wind nor rain, heat nor cold, when business is- 
in the way."t 

* Letter from Dr. John C. Warren of Boston, March, 1830* 
fRee^B Cyc. Hrticle Tohacco. 
tSure Bfetbodi oflmproYvof Health, &c, tj, "i^ 
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A g€Deral officer In the British service thus testi^d also, 
more than thirty years ago. *^£ut above all, let every one 
who values his health, avoid driuking spirits when heated ; 
that is adding fuel to the lire, and is apt to produce the- most 
dangerous inflammatory complaints." ^'Not a more dan- 
gert'us error exists, than- the ootiop that the habitual use of 
spirituous liquors prevents the effects of cold. On the con- 
trary, the truth is, that those who drink most frequently of 
them are soonest affiected by severe weather* Tbe> daily 
use of these liquors tends greatly to emaciate and waste the 
strength of the body."* 

The Roman soldiers, who conquered the worldj and bore 
a weight of armour that would almost crush a modern war- 
rior, drank nothing stronger than vinegar and water. 

Are alcoholic mixtures necessary for sailors ? In 1619, the 
crew of a Danish ship, of sixty men, well supplied with 
provisions and ardent spirit, attempted to pass the winter in 
Hudsoa*s Bay : but fifty eight of them died before spring. 
An English crew of twenty two men, however, destitute of 
ardent spirit, and obliged to be almost constancy exposed to 
the cold, wintered in the same Bay, and only two of them 
died. Eight Englishmen did the same, in like circumstan- 
ces, and all returned to England : and four Russians, le& 
without spirit or provisions in Spitzbergen,' lived there six 
years and afterwards retui^ned home. In accordance with 
these facts, it is found, that when sailors are exposed in 
•high latitudes to cold and wet, those endure best, and live 
longest, who drink no. spirit.t 

Is spirit necessary for slaves, who are exposed to a sum- 
mer's sun in warm climates 1 '^ On three contiguous estates," 
in the island of Cuba, says Dr. Abbot, '^ of more than four 



• Military Mentor, vol. 1. p. 24—26. 

t Extract /torn the Acw York Mercury of March 31*/, 1830. On 
Thursday night a very fair .experiment was made on the effect of 
spirituous liquors to sustain men under fatigue. The vessel was on. 
Bamegat Shoals when the storm came on, and through the night was 
in great peril. All hands drank spirit except one man sixty years of 
^e. He stood at Hie helm from five o^clock in the evening of 
Tliursday, until ten o'clock on Friday, the sea breaking upon him 
<;onstantly, when he came off in good condition — All th» ftien who 
drank spirits had given out several heurs before.^' — See oIm, jReeiV 
Cyclop, Article Cold, 
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hcmdredislayes, has been made with fine eaccess, th^- exper- 
iment af a strict exoldsion of ardent spirits, at all seasons of 
the year. The success has far exceeded his (the proprie- 
tor's) m«st sanguine hopes. Peace and qnletness, and con- 
tentment, reign among the negroes; Creoles are reared in 
much greater numbers than formerly; the estates are in the 
neatest and jiighest state of cnltivation, and order and disci- 
pline are maintained tvith very little correction, and the 
mildest means."*' 

The men in Europe, \?ho are trained to become pugilists, 
and to whom it is the object to give the greatest strength 
and most perfect health, are not allowed ardent spirit at all ; 
and the best trainers prohibit wine. 

Now if spiiit and wine are not only unnecessary, but de- 
cidedly injurious^ in the extreme cases that have been point- 
ed out, surely they cannot be benefkial to the student, who 
is subject to none of these exposures. Some, however, will 
say, that their moderate use by such persons greatly assists 
digestion. 

" It is h common enough belief," says an European medi- 
cal writer, '^ that a dram after meals promotes digestion. 
But there cannot be a more erroneous opinion. Those^ in- 
deed, who have acquired this pernicious habit, may find, 
that without their usual stimulus, digestion goes tardily on. 
But this only bespeaks (he infirm and diseased state to which 
(he stomach has been reduced. For the digestion of the 
healthy and unaccustomed, is sure to be interrupted and re- 
tarded by a dram. Common observation might satisfy us of 
this, pnt the question has been submitted to direct experi- 
ment by Dr. Beddoes; and he found that the animals to 
whom spirits had been given along with their food, had di- 
gested nearly one half less, than other similar animals from 
whom this stimulus had been withheld."! 

Physicians were, indeed, formerly in the habit of recom- 
mending a little brandy und water, or wine, to those affected 
wit^h the dyspepsy. But the opinion of the ablest of them 
no^., -at least in this country, is, that such tonics, in most ca- 
4es of this sort, give only a transient and deceitful relief; 
«nd in fact tend to exhaust the invalid's scanty strength. ln« 



• Abbot'i Letters from Cuba. 

j^ Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Article Aliment, vol. 1. p. 498. 
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deed, they mainUin that ^^permanent strength if oeTergWen 
by stimulating medicioes.'** A distiogoished scholar Id our 
couotry, who has been a dyspeptic for ^^ some thirty years,^* 
says that the worst of all tonics is ardent spirit. For a dys- 
peptic, however, wines of ail kinds ari a deadly poison ; 
even worse than brandy, bnt for different reasons. 

Many suppose that spirit, wine, and tobac<?o, possess a 
wonderful efficacy in resisting contagion : and hence they 
are freely Used by those in attendance upon the sick. But 
their only value in this respect, appeats to consist^in inspir- 
ing confidence in those who eroploy them ; and this fs a state 
of mind, more favorable than that of fear for repelling cob- 
tagion. But on the other hand, the insensibijity produced 
by these substances, is a far more prolific sourceof danger ; 
so that the man under theii^infloence, is peculiarly exposed 
to contract disease. A single phial of the chloride t^( lime, 
or soda, (substances now easily obtained in our countt^,) ap- 
plied occasionally to the nose in the rooms of the sick, af- 
fords more security against contagion, than all the alcohol 
and all the wine, and nil the tobacco, and all the aromaties 
in the land« Let a man furnish himself with this safeguard, 
let hit^i see that the roon^s of the sick are well ventilated, 
and if he please, fumigated with the chlorides, and let him 
not go fasting to vi^sit them, and he has taken the best 
methods known, for avoiding the contagioB of dangerous 
maladies. 

It would be passing by a most important part of the phi- 
losophy of this subject, not to endeavour to give a Jrue ac- 
count of the operation of alcohol «pon the animai system. 
Water, milk, and solid food, strengthen that system, by be- 
ing actually converted into its substance. In the stomach 
they are changed into a pulpy mass, called chyme ; thence 
they pass into the the bowels, where their nutiitipus portions 
become chyle ; and this, being taken up by the lacteals, 
passes into the blood : which in its circulation, conveys the 
chyle to every part of the system that needs Ho haw Its 
wastes repaired. Does alcohol operate in thtsame manner 
to Invigorate the bodily powers t In other words, does it 
impart any nourishment to the system 1 
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That the water, vfhh which aUobol, when druak, h dill^p 
ted, might be nutritious, if it were to pass into the blood, 
cannot be doubted. Usually, however, it does not go into 
the blood ; but i« thrown off by those organs, ^^ which are 
set as waste gates to the system," because the system is al- 
ready supplied with fluid enough. This excess of liquid 
must weaken the digestive power of the stomach over nu- 
tritious substances, by too much diluting the gastric juice ; 
while the alcohol will have a similar debilitating ef^ 
feet, by exhausting the stomach's excitability. Moreover, 
it is Qdw" ascertained, that alcohol, frequently, at least, passes 
unchanged into the blood ;* so that if you distil a drunkard^s 
blood, you will obtain pure alcohol : indeed, i-t has been 
found in the ventricles of the brain.t Now alcohol in the 
blood cannot nourish any part of the animal system, because 
no part of that system is composed of alcohol ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that this substance is decomposed 
after getting into the circulation. AH the organs, as an in^ 
genious medical writer remarks, ^declint^ this alcohol, as thci 
blood conveys it round to them, ♦' The head say?, ^ my 
Derves are calmer, my thoughts are clearer, without it,*— | 
beg to be excused :' the heart suys, *■ my motions are more 
regular, my affections are purer, without it, — I have no oc- 
casion for it f the limbs say, 'our strength is firmer, our 
vigor is more durable without it, — we need it not 2' all say, 
Mt cannot nourish us, it cannot sustain us, — we will none of 
it:' aqd at length rejected by all, except by those organs 
whose peculiar office it is to convey out of the blood, its 



• M. Majcndie tied up the passaje from the stomach to the intes- 
tines in a dog, and then injected alcohol into the stomach. In half 
aft^hftur afterwards the chyle was examined and contained no alco- 
h(J : but its odour was very sensible in the blood, which yielded it 
oil distillation. Hence, alcohol may pass in some mysterious man- 
ner, and through some hitherto undiscovered passage, directly from 
the stomach into the blood — perhaps througli the agency of galvan- 
ism. May it not pass into any other part of the system in the same 
manner, and corrupt the various secretions \ and when a man is thus 
filled with alcohol, will he not be liable to take fire ; and will not 
tiiis explain the spontaneous combustion of drunkards, which in sev- 
eral instai^ces has undoubtedly taken plaoe.-rParis on Diet, p. AQ, 

t Journal of Humanity, Nov. |8th, l^^d. Se« s^^so Mussey's A«l-^ 
Areu, p. 6. "^^ 
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refuse nod worthless parts, it is taken ap by them and thrown 
ooi ofthc body."* 

No Dourishment Id Rtcohol ! How can this be, when it i« 
eitracted from molasses, grain, and other substances confess 
tedly notritious, and seems to cMistitute their essence t And 
how is it, that intemperate men not only lire, but grow 
corpulent, upon tess solid food than thfe temperate I- 
' How can it be expected, I reply, that a stomach so de- 
bilitated as the drunkard^ so worn out by constant excite* 
ment, should be able to digest as mudh food as that of the* 
temperate man t And who can mistake the bloatedness of 
a diseased body* for firm and robust muscle t As to the ori- 
gin of alcohol, it is a mistaken opinion, that it exists natn- 
rally and originall}' in any kind of fruit, or grain. For it 
always results from tho fermentation, or incipient decomposi- 
tion, of those substances that contain, or will produce, sn- 
gar. Before any part of fruit or grain can become alcohol, 
its nature must be as entirely changed, as that of manure, 
before it can b^icome the stalk, or flower, or fruit of a plant. 

Since spirit is obtained from grain and other nutritions sab- 
stances, some have inferred, that God intended it for drink^ 
as much as he intended flour for food. But the akohol does 
not exist naturally in the grain, in much quantity, without 
the artificial processes of fermentation and distillation. 
True, the laws of chemical aflidity, which God has estab- 
lished, operate in. the production of alcohol, by these pro- 
cesses. And so they operate In the production nf the most 
hateful and dangerous gases, resulting from the decompoti- 
tion of vegetable and animal substances: and if this fact 
proves that alcohol is to be used for drink, It piroves equal- 
ly, that these gases are to be used in respiration. 

Some too, cannot conceive how alcohol should be poisoik-. 
OU9, since the substances from which it is produced, are so 
eminently salutary. But if alcohol be an entirely new sub- 
Mance, formed out of the mins of the grain, cider, &c. why 
should it be thought any more strange, that it should be a 
poison, than that poisonous gases sbuuld result from the de- 
composition of the sweetest and most nutritious vegetable 
and animal substances. 

But if alcohol aflbrd no nourishment, how can it sudden* 

. i>«Mi ' I 'i.iiia M»i «!■ ■ I • Mill I' 

• JoufDal of Humaaity^ D««. 91h. V%^ . 
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]j inspire a man with such surprising ?igor t I answer, hy 
its action on the nerrous system, whereby the latent ener- 
gies of the constitution are roused irrto action. God has gi- 
ven to the animal constitution, a capacity to exert an amomit 
of physical power much superior to what is necessary for 
ordinary occasions. The key to this store-bouse of strength 
is the excitability of the system ; a^nd this is put into requi- 
sition by the action of alcohol. Alcohol does not create 
any new physical power; it merely rouses into action that 
which already exists in the constitution. 

If such be a true account of the* operation of alcohol, 
and I might appeal to the highest medical authorities for its 
correqtoess, it is very obvious that this sub^tanc^ must prcma* 
turely exhaust the system. That secret energy, whkh na- 
ture has in reserve for seasons of great bodily and mental 
effort, for extremes of heat and cold, hunger^ thirst, and 
disease, is thus prodigally and Irretrievably wasted. It is, 
as if a powerful prince should unlock the magazines collect- 
ed by bit predecessors, against a time of need, apd wantonly 
expend. them upon his lusts; while powerful enemies were 
hovering along his frontiers. 

The friends of temperance are very frequently urged 4o 
point out any bad effects, resulting to a nan^s constitntron,. 
from'a very moderate and prudent use of ardent spirit, or 
wine. In the statement just made, we have the answer. 
The premature exhaustion which i? thus infallibly produced 
in a greater or less degree, renders the individual peculiarly 
liable to the attacks of violent an^ dangerous disorders. 
.He is seized with fever, or dropsy, or apoplexy ; but never 
suspects that his prudent use of spirit or wine, is the cause. 
But his physician understands the matter ; though prudence 
piay prevent his even hinting hi<|: suspicions. 

Nor is this ull. This pre mat-ore exhaustion rtndsrs the 
system far less able to resist disease, than if it had beeo 
SMbjected to no unnatural excitement. Hence the most 
moderate drinker, is far more apt to sink under bis disorder 
than her. who is rigidly temperate.. Listen to the opinion 
of one of the most respectable medical societies ki ^ur land, 
on this point. *' Beyond comparison," say they, "^ greater 
is the risk of life undergone in nearly all diseases of whlitc-^ 
yer description, when they occur in those unfortunate mxoi, 
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who have been previouslj disordered bjr these poi- 
sons."* 

Philosophy urges tofal abstinence upon literarj men, ob 
the ground also, that spirit, wix^e, opium, and tobacco, exert 
a pernicious influence upon . the intellect. They tend di- 
rectly to debilitate the digestive oi^and ; and we cannot take 
a more effectual course to c}oud the understanding, weaken 
the memory, unfix the attention, and confuse all the mental 
operations, than by thus entailing upon ourselves the whole 
hateful train of nervous maladies. These can bow down 
to the earth an infellept of giant strength, and make it 
grind in bondage, year after year, like Samson shorn of his 
locks, and deprived of his vision. Would to God, there 
were not so many m^lanpholy illustrations of this position 
in the history of drunkenness in our land. Alas, intempe- 
rance seems to select the brightest intellects as beis* victims, 
that she may show her omoipotence by . crushing them in 
her iron embrace. , 

But to pass by the sot and the drunkard ; I maintain that 
the unnatural excitement, which a moderate and occasional 
use of alcoholic and narcotic substances produces, is unfavo- 
rable to clearness and vigor in mental operations. The 
di;sziness of the brain, and exhilaration accompanying their 
use, especially that of alcohol, what are they, but incipient 
delirium, and the premonitions of apoplexy. The meq- 
tal operations may, indeed, seem to be quickened ; but to 
what purpose is it,that the machine is furiously running and 
buzzing, after the balance wheel is taken off! 

From such a severe d^unciation as this, however, must 
not the mild and healthful exhilaration of an occasional 
glass of wine be exemptjpd? Have not literary men, and 
even some physicians oiLiBarly* times, declared that '^ wipe 
inspires a genius favoraMe to the poet?" 

True, I answer, there .baf been a deep delusion on this, 
as well as othlsr importa^ subjects : Armstrong, in his gen- 
erally excellent poem, on the Art of Preserving Health, 
even advises men to ^> tQ. learn to revel." But a more mo- 
dern poet, of no mean name, could, say^ * ^ 

* Report of the Committee of the Philadelphia Medical Soeietr, 
Jao. «4, 182t. . 
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'^ We never drew our mtpiratioa from the ia^k.^^* 

And more modern, and not less able physicians too, hit re 
testified as follows . ^''My whole experience assares me that 
wine is no friend to vigor or activity of mind. It whirls the 
fancy beyond the judgment and leaves the body and soul in 
a state of listless indolence and sloth. The man that on aF- 
duous occasions is to trust to bis own judgment must pre- 
serve an equilibrium of mind, alike proof agnlnst contingen- 
ces as internal passions. He must be prompt in his deci- 
sions ; bold in enterprise ; fruitful in resources ; patient un* 
der expectation ; not elated with success ; or depressed with 
disappointment. But if his spirits are of that standard as 
to need ^Jillip from wine, he will never conceive or exe- 
cute any thing magnanimous or grand. In a survey of my 
whole acquaintance and friends, I find that water drinkers 
possess the roost equal tempers and cheerful dispositions.! 

"The* depths of philosophy, and the elevations of poe- 
try," says the Journal of Health, " are mos: fellcitiousfy 
explored by those whose minds are allowed to exert their 
powerful faculties, unclouded by the muddy vapors of wine 
or spirit." 

Finally ; Philosophy makes her appeal on this subject, 
on the ground that alcoholic and narcotic substances, blunt, 
and ultimately almost obliterate, the natural affections, ami 
moral sensibilities. Philosophy well knows, because she 
has seen the experiment tried, and that too, by her own 
mistaken votaries^ that even to weaken these affections and 
sensibilities, is to undermine the pillars cm which society 
rests ; and to destroy them, is to knock out the key stone 
of the arch, that sustains all which is beautiful and valuable 
among men. Experience, too, the handmaid of Philosophy, 
points us to the victims of Intemperance, that meet us at 
every corner; and bids us see, with our own eyes, the deso- 
lating influence of alcohol. 'I^«e men and women were 
once the ornament and hope of fbeiety. Once, they were 
the joy and the pride of parents and friends ; but now, are 
they their shame and anguish. Once, their bosoms swell- 
ed with honorable feeiiog, and virCuotis enterprise; but 
now, they are past shame, past hope, past fffoxt, except to 



* Cumberland's Retroapection. 
f Trotter's Etsay on in temperance, p. 170. 
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complete th^ work of self-immolation: Once, some of them 
were basbands and wives ; in whose bosoms there glowed 
a tender, pare, and unchanging conjng^l affettlon ; and tbey 
had children clustering around them, affectionate and be- 
loved, whose ears never heard a sweeter sound, than the 
■ame of father or mother ; and their home, O, how sweet 
a paradise it was, for such a world ad this ! but now, their 
bloodshot eyes look with stupid unconcern, or savage glare, 
upon the partners, whose bosoms they have made desolatt, 
and upon the children, whom they have covered with rags 
and infamy ; and their voices now sound like the. yelling of 
fiends, in that home, once so sweet, now almost converted 
into an abode of fiends. Onbe, they had consciences, quick 
to discern, abhor, and shun every thing immoral and base; 
but their conscience now, O, it is dead and buried,\ieYer to 
awake till the judgment day. 

Would the temperate and educated youth of our land es- 
cape this horrible desolation? Total ubstiaence rs the only 
sure. wall of defence, which Ihey can build up ar'ouhd them. 
Every other rampart has been demolished by the insidfons 
sappings of the foe. Trust in no other, then, if you would 
escape the moral ruin, which, sooner or later, follows m the 
track, even of moderate indulgence. 

But what substitute has Philosophy to offer, when she thus 
demands the abandonment of sthnulants and narcotics? God 
has provided oner a most safe, mo^t saTutary, and most 
abundant substitute. Most mercifully rs it sctitered in puHty 
and profusion, a^l around us : gushing forth, clear as crystal, 
from the base of every hillock in our favoured land, hs 
name is Pure Water: though it sometinfies assumes the name 
of milk and water, vinegar and water, sweetened water, or 
small beer, without losing its essential and characteristid ey- 
€€Hencies. I know that to eUliple a beverage is loathed by 
a stomacli (bat has 'host its nt^^i tone, and has become cd* 
acated to the nse of stimulaffn and narcotics. But such a 
stomach may be again lesirnt to relish it; and it is now too 
late to maintain, that water needs the admixture of any oth- 
er substance, to render it, of all drlnka^ the most promotive 
of health, strengptb| longevity, and serenity of mind. Let 
as bear a few testimonies on this subject, f^'om medical aea. 

Cheyne, a distinguifhed physician, who wrote mot^ V.^^^skl 
a century BgOf and who had h\aa«e\C «^^^t\^Tv^^^ \w:.^<^>2^^ 
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ble benefits from tbe Dse of water, describei iii yalqe witk 
great enthusiasm. ^^ The benefits/' says be, <*(. si person wh« 
desires nothing but a clear head, and strong intellectual fac- 
ttlties, would reap by drinking nothing but water (tepid or 
cold as the season is^) while he is yet young and tolerably 
healthV) well educated and of a sober honest disposition, are 
innumerable : As firsts that he would live probably till to- 
wards an hundred years of age, 4»c. Secondly, that he 
would constantly enjoy a clear head, calm, at least goveraa- 
ble passions; a facility in intellectual applications, and the 
acquisition of virtue, kc. Thirdly, he would thereby be 
secured against all the great, atrocious, and frightful distem* 
pers; as melancholy, lowfiess of spirits, wrong-headedness, 
.mstdness, apoplexies, suffocations, fevers of all kinds, pesti- 
lences, pleurisies, &c,"* 

" If there is in nature a remedy, which deserves the nanne 
of universalj'^says Hoffman, a celebrated German physician, 
who lived nearly two centuries ago, ^^ it is, in my opinioD, 
pure water." 

u Water," says the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, "isthe natu- 
ral drink of man, and indeed, of all animals. It is not only 
the safest and best drink, but however it may be disguised, 
water is perhaps the only fluid which can answer all the 
purposes for which drink is required," 

" There can be no question," says Dr. James Johnson of 
London, 'Uhat water is the best and the only drink which 
nature has designed for man ; and there is fis little doubt but 
that every person might gradually, or even pre.tty quickly, 
accustom himself to this aqueous beverage." — '* The water 
drinker glides tranquilly through life, without much exhiU 
aration or depression, and escapes many diseases to which 
he would otherwise be subject. The wine drinker experi- 
ences short, but vivid periods of rapture, and long intervals 
of gloom ; he is also more jkfibject to disease. Tbre balance 
of enjoyment then turns diBCkledly in favour of the water 
drinker, leaving out his temporal prosperity and future at^ 
ticipations; and the nearer we keep. to his regimen, the 
happier we shall be."t 



* Estay on Regimen and Diet, p. 26. 

t Influence of Civic Life, Sedentary Habit^ and hitcUetUial Ae* 
Ai0m0Bt on Humaa 9f ^^> ^^* P* ^^ *^ ^* 
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<' I have knoviro,^' sajs Dr. Ruib, '^ atSLtiy fnstancet of per-' 
sons who have followed the most laborious employ rnents for 
inanjr. years in the op«D air, and Id warm and cold weather, 
who never drank any thing but water, and epjoyed uninter- 
rupted good health,''* 

Those sudden deaths, which are, not unfrequent firom 
drinking cold water, in very hot weather, larely if ever 
lake place, except in persons of intemperate habits. 

^'In physical strength, :8ays the Jourpal of Health, in the 
•iipability of enduring labour and fatigue, in the vigor ani^ 
clearness of the intelT^ctiial powers, the individuals whose 
drink is confined entirely' to water, far exceed those who 
substitute for the pur^ eUq^eat, 4^t^lled pr fermented iV- 

^^ Would the strong mad preserve his strength, and the 
fair woman her beauty, wat,er will be their beverage, their 
cordial, their restorative. ' Is the constitution, broken down 
ia drunken bouts, and gluttonous feasting, to be renovated ; 
water-^water alone, unmixed, unspoiled, must be the grand 
anti-d^'speptic draught. If cramps and pain torment^ or 
wakefulness Qheat the wearied spirit of its repose, not all 
the essences of peppermint or uvustard for the former, op 
all the sedatives of laudanum, or black drops, or hops for 
the latter, will be ^o composing for tbe time, and unattend- 
ed by after suffering, as a tumbler full or two of hot water. 
The nervous lady who refuses to take adiequate exercise 
during the day, and drinks her strong green tea in the eve- 
ning, may consult her physician, if she be partial to having 
a listener to her tale of wo ; but if she desire to rest well 
and keep out of the hands of quacks, and . spare the nerves 
©f her regular medical adviser, who really wishes her well, 
she must dilute her tea, take longer walks, and in place of 
recourse to the laudanum vial, try a tumbler full of hot wa- 
ter at bed time. The poor bypocondriac must not hope for 
easier digestion and a gFeater now of spirits by a little wine 
or other bitters before dinner, and a little wine or brandy 
and water at and after this meal. He may as well hope to 
breathe freer by having his throat a little compressed by a 
tight band just before he. takes a walk, and again a little 
squeezed immediately aft€^r his return. His draughts from 

* Medical Eaqnims, voL h p. Ul*. 
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the fountain of Hjgeia nnst be in the shape of pure water 
from the nearest spring or cistern." 

I might add to this evidence, the testimony of almost er- 
cry valuable medical writer since the days of Hippocrates ; 
all agreeing in the opinion, that water is the natural and th^ 
best drink for man : and that consequently, " water— water 
unmixed, unspoiled," is the best substitute for stimulants and 
narcotics that can be found. And if the hest^ why should 
the young man, the temperate man, the scholar, enquire for 
any other? Malt liquors, ddei", coffee, tea, and the lik^, 
have, indeed, been proposed as subsjiitutes. True, he do«i 
well, who uses tea or coffee fbr brjii'dy, and cider for wine : 
but he does far better, who in eiiHy life brings himself at 
once to nature's beverage alone : For ale, cider, coffee, and 
tea, owe their exhilarating pro'perties to the same alcholic 
and narcotic principles which eiist more abundantly in spi- 
rit, wine, opium and tobacco : Hence the former will tend 
to keep alive an appetite for the latter ; and whenever an 
occasion offers, it will be much easier to make the transition 
to drunkenness^ than it would be for the water drinker, who 
has learned to live without any unnatural stimulus ; and 
whose stomach, therefore, craves none. Hence, then, 
though I should consider it extremely injudicious, and even 
quixotic, for any Temperance Society to require total al>- 
fltinence from these milder stimulants, I should regard it as 
highly expedient and desirable, for every young man, for 
every scholar especially, to refrain from them entirely. 
Then will he probably be able, fifty years hence, to say : — 

"Though I look old, 3r<t anri «trongftnd lusty ; 
For in my youth I Dever did apply 
Hot and rebelUoua liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not, with unbashful forebea4, woo 
The means of weakness and debility . 
Therefore my age is as a lusty vinttr, 
Frosty but kindly." 

I make my appeal, 

II. ON THE GROUND OF SBLF-INT^^BST AND PRUDENCE. 

I have already shown, that a regard to bodily and mentiil 
health, demands the entire abandonment of alcoholic and 
narcotic substances. But there are other considerations, 
/Aat urge a maiij from mere lelf love^ to lotoil AbstineDce. 
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In the jfint place, the ase of thete articles is expeoslre. 
Those, can best appreciate this argument, who, as heads of 
famiiiea, have been called for seyeral jears to settle their 
lalcobolic wad narcotic bills, with the merchant. It is not 
tint the price of a gallon of ram, or brandy, or wine ; or of 
a pound of snaff, or tobacco, is a heavy tax upon a man's 
jlicome ; bpt the endless repetition of these purchases, 
which custom has heretofore demanded, changes the arith- 
metical series in the calculation, into a geometrical one. 

In the second place, this course will secure a man more 
respect and influence in society, than he could attain, while 
using these substances in the greatest moderation. Even 
bflbitual. drinkers will respect Mm more, although his exam- 
ple may exasperate them, for taking the course which their 
consciences approve. And surely the temperate and re- 
spectable part of society, cannot but have a higher regard 
for him, who abandons every 'idol of appetite, than for 
him, who, giving up perhaps his ardent spirit, still clings 
to wine or tobacco. For they well know, that it is no dif- 
ficult matter to leave one idol, if several others of the same 
general nature -are left to us, on which to concentrate our 
affections and worship. 

Such a blaze of light now illuminates every man's path 
•n this subject, and so powerfully do a thousand motives 
vrge to total abstinence, at least from alcohol, that the in- 
telligent and virtuous part of society are suspicious, that 
the man, who refuses, has a secret attachment to the poison. 
Hence they dare not trust important interests in bis bauds ; 
but will commit them rather to the decidedly temperate. 
Such a suspicion may seem most uncharitable to those who 
/all under it : Stilly so long as in nine cases out of ten, the 
£nal result shows it to have been well founded, you cannot 
prevent men from indulging it. 

In the third place, to use alcoholic mixtures, at the pre- 
sent day, even in small quantities, occasions more inconven- 
ience and suffering to a respectable man, in many parts of 
the country, than total abstinence. In order to do it, he 
orast breast the current of public opinion, which sets sa 
strongly in favour of temperance. Even to replenish from 
Ume to time his stores of rum, brandy, and wines, is no easy 
task. To go openly to the retailers for this purpose, is to 
^pe«t hiBOiself to the mortification of meeting the eye, or 
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the reproof, of some respectable friend of sbstlpeDce. To 
go priyately, is to be hauoted continually with the fear •f 
being discovered. Still more difficult is it to find a time and 
place to drink. To do it publiclj, is to be reckoned amon|r 
the intemperate. To do it at home, is to excite the coo- 
stant fear, lest some visitor should perceive the alcoholic 
odour of the breath. To take peppermint essence, or cin- 
namon, or sweet flag, as some do^ affords, indeed, a little 
security. But what if the effluvia of the spirit should at 
any time predominate over the aromatics ! Worse than all 
this, the man finds, that so long as he refuses to practice to* 
tal abstinence, the whole clan of drunkards around him ap* 
peal triumphantly to his example ; seem to feel and treat 
him as if he were a brother, engaged in a common cause 
with them ; and lean on him as a support against the re-» 
preaches of conscience and the contempt of the world. 
Now he detests drunkards : and it is most mortifying to be 
thus dragged into their communion ; to be saluted by them 
as a leader and protector ; and then to find among the 
temperate and respectable, a half expressed suspicion, that 
he may not, in fact, be so far removed from these drunkards 
as he supposes. But the sure way to avoid all this mortifi- 
cation, insult, and anxiety, is, while young, to come mp to 
the altar of temperance^ and swear eternal enmity to al- 
cohol. 

In tlic fourth place, literary men, by indulging in a mod- 
erate and occasional use of alcohol, expose themselves, 
even peculiarly, to personal intemperanue. 

Look at the men, who for the last thirty or forty years, 
have successively gone from our seats of learning, to min- 
gle with the community ; and enquire into their characters. 
Some of them occupy (he high and important stations of 
trust and honour in our national ^nd state governments; 
some sit in our courts of justice, as judges and expounders 
of the law : some are advocates in those same courts, to 
plead the cause of the injured and oppressed : some have 
devoted their lives to general literature, or to the oversight 
of extensive mercantile, manufacturing, or agricultural es> 
tablishments : some have become physicians, and some mii>> 
isters of the Gospel : and among all these descrlptiont •f 
character, some, alas, not a few, are intemperate. 

Now does any student (eel as if he were la do daagor^ 
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surroQDded'ds he is, by so many wrecks? If splendici abili* 
ties, or correct morality, or hopeful piety, or faithful warn- 
ings, or strong resolutions, or fervent prayfers, could hare 
sared them, these had not fallen : for it was not merely the 
stupid, the idle, and the vicious, that were ruined. But they 
were taught that they might safely linger about the dragon^s 
den, and admire his sparkling eyes, and party-coloured 
scales, and listen' to his siren voice. And ere they were, 
aware of it, his coils were twisted around them, crushing 
the powers of life; and the poison of his fangs was rankling 
in their veins. As certain as like causes produce like e^ 
fects, the youth of our literary institutions, who are coming 
forward to occupy stations of authority and influence, will 
fdll, in equal numbers, into the folds of the same monster, 
unless they use Some weapon of defence which their pre- 
decessorsf never employed, ^ That weapon, of heavenly 
temper, is total abstinence.' Oh, it is madness to rush on, 
unprotected by this weapon, to that deadly spot, where the 
mightiest lie slain by thousands. 

Let the student recollect, that scarcely any other man in 
society is so peculiarly exposed to intemperance as himself. 
In the first place, it is very natural to seek relief, in the 
stimulus of wine, or ardent spirit, from the debility conse-- 
quent upon vigorous mental efforts ; although the constitu- 
tion is then in a verv bad state to resist their influence. In 
the second place, literary men are peculiarly subject to ner- 
vous maladies ; and the depression of spirits accompanying 
them, receives a temporary relief, though an ultimate ag- 
gravation, from stimulants; and the result of using them, 
most commonly, is cbnfirmed intemperance. In the third 
place, the delicacy of constitution possessed by literary 
men, is sooner overcome by alcoholic poisons, than the 
coarser and more robust stamina of the active and labouring 
classes. In the fourth place, men of the learned profes- 
sions, the physician, the lawyer, and the clergyman, are 
more exposed than others, to those special occasions when 
it is customary to use alcohol. Civil courts of every grade, 
furnish one of these occasions ; and rarely are the temuta" 
tions stronger, or the defences weaker. Among the sick, 
alcohol is thought to be essential ; and there the phyaician 
is tempted to make up by stimulants, for the fatigue and 
sleeplessness of the preceding night \ «i\4 VVi^t^ ^<^ ^«t5gv 
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man guards himself as he supposes, against contagion, by 
the same mean^ : and thus in spite of t^e loud warnings, ut- 
tered by the science of the one, and the religion of the oth- 
er, thej both become drunkards. Finally, if I mistake not, 
literary men— ^perhaps I obght to say all persons of sedentary 
babits-^are more addicted than others, to smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco : and it is well known that tobacco, by rendering' 
the taste of water insipid, inclines a person .strongly to resort 
to ardent spirit. This is illustrated in the ^ Confessions of 
a Drunkard,^' who undertook to substitute tobacco for alcohol. 
" The devil," says he, " could not have devised a more 
subtle trap to retake a backsliding penitent. The transition 
from gulphing down draughts of liquid fire, to pufBng out in- 
nocuous blasts of dry smoke, was so like (gating him. But 
he js too hard for us ; when we think to set ofif a new failing- 
against an old infirmity, 'tis odds but he puts the trick upon 
us,, of two for one. That (comparatively,) white devil of to- 
bacco, brought with him in the end seven worse than himself.^' 

" It were impertinent to carry the reader through all the 
processes by which, from smoking at first with malt liquor, I 
took my degrees through thin wines, through stronger wine 
and water, through small punch, to those juggling composi- 
tions, which, under the name of mixed liquors, slur a great 
deal of brandy or other poison under less and less water coii- 
tinually, until they come next to none, and none at all. But 
it is hateful to disclose the secrets of my Tartarus."* * 

Oh, let the student turn his eye backward, and look at the 
almost countless wrecks of talent and genius^, that are strew- 
ed over the ocean of intemperance. Select a single exam- 
ple, if you will — say that pf Burns — and ask yourself, whe- 
ther you would desire even his glory for your name, if it must 
also he loaded with his infamy ! Let his epitaph, written by 

* An almost infallible attendant upon brandy, wine and tobacco, i» 
gambling ; and most cordially do I join in the earnest wish of an able 
friend to temperance ; " O ! that every society for the luppreasion of 
intemperance, would shut out also the rice of gambling — wonld ban- 
ish it entirely ! Little gambling is like little drinking ; onQ degree leads 
on to another. All great vices have little beginnings, and these little 
beginnings are what we arc most cautiously to avoi'^. As these two* 
vices then are so intimately connected while living, separate them not 
in death, but bufy them both in the same grave. And bury them? 
deep too'-^'pile high the earth upon them, that their noisome presence 
juMj-aever cioiid the pure light of virtue.^^ SnettUwU Mdrui bef§rt 
/Ae young men of Burlington^ March, a4th, \^^. p. ft. 
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himself^ sink deep into the^memory of every youthftA rotary 
of science. • 

The poor inhabitstnt below 

Was quick to l^ai'h and wise to know» 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 

And softer flame ; 
But thoughtleti fiUie^ laid him lovi 

, Jlnd HaifCd his natne. 
Header attend ! Whether thy soul 
Soar fancy's heights^ beyond the pole, 
Or' darkling grubs this earthly hole, 

tn low pursuit; 
Anoao, prudeniy cauHout^ telf control : 

h witdonCs root* 

I make my apj^al, 

1(1. ON THE OROUND CfF PATMOTIflM. if*'' 

• Patriotism requires that the man, who hyvea his country, 
«fa«uid shrink from no personal sacrifice, if he can thereby 
arrest some great national evil. How great an evil in this 
country, is the use of alcoholic and narcotic substances, will 
appear from a ft'w' facts. 

The amount of ardent spirit and wine annually consumed 
by the 13,000,000 inhabitants of the United States, cannot be 
less than 50 or 60 millions of gallons. This, at half a dollar 
per gallon, would cost !^ or 30 millions of dollars. Itisim* 
possible to esthnate exactly the amount of opium and tobac- 
co unnecessarily used among us: yet their value can hardly 
be thought less than 6,000,000 dollars. Let us look at some 
of the injurious consequences resulting from such an immense 
expenditure, and ft'om the consumption of these deleterious 
substances. 

1. From 300,000 to 500,000 persons are thereby made ha- 
bitual or occasional drunkard^' If each of these earns less 
per annum, by ^100, than if he were temperate, the whole 
loss to the country is from 30 to 50 millions. 

Some will say, that the country is not impoverished in this 
way, to sdch an extent; 'because the distillation, trani^orta- 
tion, and i^ending of these articles, amounts even to a gpreater 
sum. This reasoning would - be sound, if the persons who 
distil, transport, and vasd them, could find no other employ- 
ment : but other employtikeiErts might be found ; probably n 
less lucrative Supp^ese this to be done, and that each of ih 
intemperate were to earn i^lOO more per annum, t^nn h 
aowdoes/ The wealth of the cowulrj ^^i\j\^ c«i^3jSifi^J|>*' 
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increa^e^ by 30 to 50 millioDs pf dollars. This, then, is the 
amount of its loss. • ' 

. 2. But a dead loss is not all. The drunkard does not mere- 
ly die to society : he cleaves to it, like a gangrenous excres- 
cence, poisoning and eating away the life of the cotn»muDity. 
Three fourths of the pauperism in the United States results 
from intemperance ; and to support this number of the poor^ 
it lequires not less than 8,000,000 of dollars. Three fourths 
of the crimes in the country, originate, also, from the same 
source. Alcohol lets loose upon the community^ an army ot' 
90 to 100 thousand who live by crime ; and their depreda- 
tions, apprehension, imprisonment, and punishment, must cost 
several millions. 

3. From 30 to 50 thousand individuals,, above the age of 
twenty, die prematurely, every year in the United States, in 
consequence of thc^se substances. The promts of their labour, 
for the additionial period they would have lived, if temperate,, 
is a Iqss to the country, without compensation. Suppose ihey 
would have lived only ten years) loQger, and earned only 100 
dollars per annum above their support ; this shows; us. another 
loss of 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 of dollars^ 

' 4. There are other items in this account, which^ though 
we cannot; qalculate their amount, must be large.; such as the 
losses sustained by the fraud and carelessness of intemperate 
agents and seainen, the casualties and accidents thence result- 
ing ; the indolent habits acquired by the children of the in- 
temperate, ^c. The sum total of loss to the country, cannot 
be less than $100,000,000; and prohab^y jt is twice that 
amount. Yet this sum is four times greatet than the revenue 
of the United States ; it would construct 8,000 miles of cana\ 
annually; or more than 10,000 miles of railway: nay, it 
would probably connect the gqlph of Mexico and the Pacifiq 
Ocean : it wou,ld support all jthe Colleges, Academies, anci 
schools of every description, and all the: clergymen} in the 
United States : nay, it would seq^ a missiooary, to«very 200O 
or 3000 souls on the whole globe : and it.jis fyhy times more 
than the annual income of all the benevoVpnt societies of the 
age — tBut pecuniary loss i3 not, after all, the most alarp^ng 
evil that follaws in the train of ioiempteriu^^.. 

5. It is undermining the phy«ie«l and intellectual character 
of our country. As a general fact, the two stand or fall to« 
gether : at least, we cannot expect^ that the intellect should. 
ioDgr mainttan jtself er^ct, vigorous^ ai\4 w^U proporUQ»«4 
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when the body is hhlf in ruins. The giant minds of other 
dajs, whose names and works will make the deepest impres- 
sion on future times, were lodged in vigorous bodies : and if 
some of these have been found in periods jof effeminacy, it 
shows only, that they withstood its deteriorating influence. 
Ijtellecl is not necessarily cultivated and strong, where there 
is vigorous muscular strength: but where bodily debility and 
effeminacy extensively pervade a nation, we never look for 
great iqteljectual achievements. Knowing what were the 
habits ana"physical energy of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, we are not disappointed to find the display of a 
correspondent mental power, such as their history exhibits. 
But.modern Egypt and Italy, are the last places to which we 
look forintellectual prowess. Poetry may, indeed, kindle up 
her fitful lamp at the funeral pile of the body: but it is not 
the poetry of Homer, or of Milton, 

We have seen that the use o( alcoholic and narcotic sub- 
stances, tends powerfully to debilitate the constitution ; and 
the complaints, which they generate, descend hereditarily to 
posterity. Nor are these effects confined to the offspring of 
•the habitually intemperatn. These poisons, still regarded 
by multitudes as the elixir vitae^ are working a slow, but fatal 
deterioration, in the constitutions of thousands,. who would 
resent the charge of intemperance with indignation: so that 
the influence has become truly national : nor is it among the 
feeblest of those causes, (hat are hurrying us fast aw^y from 
the simplicity, purity, and the physical and intellectual ener- 
gy, of our Pilgrim Fathers. 

6. The use of these substances is injurious to our social 
condition. , When writers wish to exhibit the climax of hu- 
man misery, they introduce us to a drunkard's family. And 
truly, if there be any suffering absolutely without alleviation 
from any human power — any degradation below the bratef* — 
we are presented with it, in the drunkard's wife and children. 
Yet prob^ly more than fifty thousand families in our coun- 
try, are in a condition approximating to this. 

But the use of these substances, even in a moderate degree, 
has a most unfavorable bearing upon domestic and social 
happiness. The powerful excitement, which they produce, 
destroys'a relish for the simple and noiseless pleasures of 
home, and for virtuous, temperate society ; and a love is 
created for places of public resort, such as the grog-sh^oQ ajod 
the tayeru. Here also, men caa\ad\As'^\^N5DL<\!t«t<iwR^^'s^'^'^ 

3* 
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manaers, which is'fhc natural consequence of stirairfanfs? afwd 
narcotics ; and which induces the dram drinker, the wine 
bibber, the smoker, the chewef, and snuff taker, to avoid the 
society of refined and virtuous females. 

Such men know very well, that no lady wishes her parlor 
fumigated with the smoke of tobacc:o, or the exhalations of 
alcohol ; nor her eyes disgusted with a vest, or cravat, soiled 
by snuff, or the drivelUngs of tobacco f nor her ears saluted 
by a voice stifled with snuff, or garruloms with the.;6illy talk 
and fildelicate inuendos produced by alcohol. Iftiese men, 
therefore, will be tempted to avoid the society of^efined and 
intelligent females, and to resort to that of their own sex, 
where slovenly appearance and ind^slicate manners will meet 
with no reproof Such a separation between the sexes, will 
exert a most pernicious influence upon the condition of any 
people. It will create a relish for those grosser public 
amusements, such as theatrical exhibitrons, circus sports,- 
horse-racing, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, boxing matches, and 

Vladiatorial contests, whose prevalence always indicates a 
diseased and sinking state of society. He must be a blind man, 
who has not seen for some time past, a rapid progress in this 
country, towards such a condition. 

7. Til e use of these substances is making' havoc with the 
moral and religious principle of the country. You can see 
in the man of settled religious principle, how even a moder- 
ate use of alcohol especially, blunts his moral sensibilities, and 
lowers the standard of his efforts. And in the confirmed 
drunkard, you see the work of desolation made perfect. Who 
are the men that trample the most furiously upon the Sab- 
bath ? who^e mouths are open the widest in blasphemy 7 
whose braz^ fronts are foremost in the legions of infidelity 
and atheism ? whose word is it, that nb man dare trust ? 
whose bosoms are steeled alike against natural affection and 
moral emotion ? Who are the meti, that fill our pfisons and 
penitentiaries? the men, who prowl through the land, for 
theft, fraud, and murder? Oh, these are the men, who ex- 
hibit the genuine effects of alciE>hol. And who are the youth 
that are beginning to learn the^'dialect of profaneness ? be- 
ginning to scoff at the faithful reproofs of parents and friends, 
and at the institations and principles of religion ; and are be-; 
coining familiar with the gaming table and the brothel ? Oh, 
these are the young men, who are also addicted to the uoe.oT 

^oe^ 'Brandy, andih^ cigar. And wbereVer you ^o^yoa ^IV 
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find that just in the degree in which win^afnd brandy are a<f^ 
mitted, will religion be? drivew out, and conscience stdpifi^d^ 
This desolating metafmcrrphosis ba^ already made fearfal pro^ 
gress in our land ; and if learnings morality, patriotism, and 
religion^ do »not unite to stop these destroyers, their" history 
may be gi?en in the prophetic language of inspiration : Afirt 
devoureth before them^ and behind^ a Jlame bumeih :■ the land is 
as the garden of Eden before ihem^ and behind them^ a desolate 
wilderness / yea^ and nothing shall escape them. 

Finally, the use of thes6 substances threatens o^ir liberties 
with ruin. We might as reasonably expect to see the palm 
tree flourishing amid the ice-bergs of the arctic regions, as 
liberty, either civil or religious,existiDig where the great mass 
4}f the people are ignorant and depraved. Now I have shown 
that alcoholic and narcotic substances, are weakening the 
physical and mental energies of this nation, depraving our 
manners, and destroying the public consciende. Already a 
fearful breach is made upon us at all these points. And if the 
epemy continue to be resisted by forbearance, and proposals^ 
of peace and union, as he has been, the time is not distant^ 
when not one stone, in the beautiful edifice of our independ- 
ence, will be left upon another. Let the time come, when 
the electors, who are under the influeftce of alcohol, in con- 
jpnption with those, who are ignorant and unprincipled, shall 
constitute a majority, and our liberties will be bartered for a 
dram. For what do- the men care for national liberty, who 
have sold all their faculties into the most vile and oppressive 
bondage, and who have nothing to lose ? These are just the 
tools, which unprincipled leaders have always used for the 
destruction of free institutions ; and they are already em- 
ployed to an alarming extent in our liand. It ought to star- 
tle us, to learn, that in our popular elections, he, who can 
deal out the most whiskey ,is not unfrequently, on that accoimt 
the successful candidate ; and that in a majority of cases^ 
even temperate men take the tavern in their way to the bat- 
lot box, and thus unfit themselves as much for voting as for 
praying. 

Every true patriot, who looks steadily at this portentous 
cloqd, that hangs with fearful aspect over our beloved coon- 
try, aiM) has already rained so many plagues upon us, cannot 
but feel that all which we hold dear,as freemen and Christians, 
is in danger ; and with solicitude will he lQ<\uiice«^'NNVAfiL^S&s!^ 
«-«-wbat«acclfice£i cansaye ui t Tbe «ci*^5k et i& e^ "^ ' 
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is eaey-^the sacrifice is easy. Let all the intelligent and edu- 
cated youth in our country, abstain, henceforth and forever, 
from alcoholic and narciotic poisons, and try to persuade the 
community to do tfce same, and whatever other evils may de- 
stroy us, intemperance never will. So long as our free insti- 
tutions exist, the men of education will control public opi- 
nipn ; and when public opinion is turned into the channel of 
temperance, the work is done. In a free country like ours^, 
ignorance cannot extensively, nor permanently, influence the 
public mind, until corruption has pervaded the majority. — 
Give me, therefore, the united opinion, and the united exaa>- 
pie, and the the united efforts, of one generation of educated 
men, and I will go forth with confidence to encounter the gi- 
ant-monster. Intemperance ; and though his height reach un- 
to heaven, and he bestride the land at a step, yet will 1 cut 
him down, and hew him in pieces, and the next generatioa 
shall see only his bones bleaching in the sun. * 

Oh, young men, it is a moral Thermopylae in which yoo 
are placed ; and the evils that threaten your country, are 
more dreadful than the invasion of a Xerxes with his million?. 
It was a less urgent cause in which the Bruti and the Gracchi 
offered up their lives. Nay, that was less urgent, which 
roused our fathers in the revolutionary contest ; for what fo- 
reign yoke, what civil oppression, can compare with the bon- 
dage of intemperance ? And yet, the efforts and sacrifices 
you are called upon to make, are not worthy to be named in 
comparison with theirs. They shed their blood in torrents 
to purchase your liberties and rights : Will you not deny 
yourselves the gratification of an unnatural appetite, to save 
the precious patrimony from destruction ? 

In the contest with intemperance, it is incumbent upon ed- 
ucated men to take their stand in the fore front of the battle; 
not merely on account of their stations in society, but espe- 
cially because in times past, such men have done more than 
other classes, to bring this scourge upon the nations. The 
distinguished poets of ancient and modem times have devoted 
" their most captivating numbers to the praise of Bacchui. 
They have furnished the drunkard with bis song, and the 
occasional drinker with his inspiring and elegant apology. 
Nor is it merely the poets of looser strain, who hare done 
this; such as Horace, Anacreon, and Shakespeare: bat even 
the grave and religidiiB Miltoo, devoted a beaatiifal ode to ce- 
Jebrate the rirtae84if iflne i and the aeutimeot %d^nsM€d ^ 
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ArmstroDg, was but an echo of the opiuion of most pliysiciaDS, 
before the present day : 

" We curse not wine, the vile excess ^ve blame." 

This sentiment has been the seoret rool^ that hae mouiished 
nearly rII the intemperance in the woM: for scafcely an 
immoderate dripker of wine, or ardent spirit can be founds 
who will admit that he indulges in the use of them to excess. 
True, he uses a greater quantity than he once did z but thi9 
he supposes necessjary, on account of some change in his eni- 
ployment, or growing infirmities* To give a Ucense, then,, 
£6r moderate drinking, i& in fact to license . ibtemperance ;. 
since no man is intemperate in his own estimation. Litera- 
ls' toen, both by their writings and example, have generally 
given such a license : at least, it has been only here and 
there a retired philosopher, or physician, who has pleaded 
for total abstinence : and he has been regarded as an asceticy 
. or a dreaming visionary. Educated men are under peculiar 
obligation, therefore, to come forward in one unbroken pha- 
lanx, and endeavour to drive back the Vandal hordes of in- 
temperance. — I ground my appeal, 

IV» Upon the peinciples of Christianity. 
But here 1 meet at the outset, an argument drawn from the 
Bible, in favor of using wine, and even ardent spirit. Our 
Saviour, it is said, had sanctioned the use of wine, by his loi. 
racle at the marriage in Galilee, and by employing it at the 
institution of the eucharist : and Paul has done the same, by 
recommending it to Timothy. Indeed, nowhere in the Bible 
is wine prohibited to men generally ; but only its ej^cess. Nay 
in one instance, at least, we find an express peiinniasion to the 
Jews, to use, not only wine, but strong drink. One of tjie 
tithes, which they paid every secoad y^ar, those living re-i 
mote from Jerusalem, had liberty to convert into n^oney, and 
having brought it to that city, the command was ; thou shaU 
hestow that mon^ for what thy soul ^^steth after ; Jor ocpen^ or 
for shecp^ or for wine, or strong drinkj or for whatsoever thy 
soul desireth : and thou shalt eat there before the Lord thy Gpd^ 
and thou shalt rejoice^ thou and thine householi^ Now it is dif- ^ 
ficult to assign any reason, why God should proliiblt that to a 
Gentile, which he permitted to a Jew: hence we may con- 
clude, that wine and ardent spirit^ in moderate quantity, may 
be lawfully employed in any part of the world. 

Concerning wine, 1 remark, in replfi to this ar^ucae^i^^^ 
Sk permiasiop to use U in Judea^te ^.^w>( ^A^x^vX^^^''^'^^^ 
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«iHowin; its Use In th6 Uaited States^ For, in the fir^t place^ 
the wine sold in this country, is, as I hare already shown^ a 
very* different substance from that used in Judea, or any other 
country ithere the grape is cultivated. Forty nine fiftieths 
t>f our wines afe a mixture of wine, cider, brandy, and some- 
times thei juice of berries, sumach, logwood, spices, aroma- 
tics^ sulphur, and the leaves of plants, more or less poisonous^ 
lo short, they are generally ardent spirit in a diluted form, 
disguised by substances hardly less Injurious. To be permit- 
ted to drink the pure juice of the grape, which is the com- 
mon wine of Judea^ is surely a very different thing from a 
grant to use such deleterious compounds. Indeed, let anjr 
one point out to me, if he can, the difference between using 
brandy and water, and brandy mixed with wine ? 

Id the second place, I remark, that in those countries where 
the grape is cultivated, the use of. wine is equivalent to the 
use of cider in those countries where apples are abundant; 
but where the grape does not grow. For they both serve as 
very common drinks in the respective countries, where they 
are produced. And the most usual and abundant produc- 
tions of different countries, seem generally, to be adapted by 
Providence to the peculiar circumstances and wants of their 
inhabitants. The example of Christ and Paul, therefore, if it 
authorizes the use of wine in wine countries, merely authori- 
zes the use of cider in cider countries ; and cannot, by any 
sound logic, give a license to employ wine in cider countries; 
especially since most of the wine there used, is an entirely 
different and most objectionable substance. Now if Christ 
had converted water into cider at the marriage, or if Paul 
had directed Timothy to drink a little eider, who^would have 
thought this to be a license for the use of wine ! Yet certainly 
the miracle and the advice amount to no more than this, when 
applied to this country. And it is certainly worthy of the se- 
rious consideration of the Christian Church, whether, by us- 
ing at the holy supper, the common wines sold in this coun- 
try, they are not, in fact, using ardent spirit in disguise ? 

As to any permission given in the Bible to use ardent spirit^ 
I remark,that the whole Bible contains not a syllable concern- 
ing ardent spirit : and for this reason, that it was not known 
to exist, till about nine hundred years after Christ, when it 
was brought to light bj an Arabian chemist, in the process of 
JJstjJJatioD. The strong drink several times mentioned in the 
B/^/e, fra$ merely a particular «ort of wlae^ made ivotoAgfa^ 
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aad various seeds aad roots;* nor is there any eridence that 
its intoxicating power was greater than that of wiiie prodaced 
from the grape. 

Let us now inquire, whether the principles of the Bible 
demand total abstinence from the alcoholic and narcotic sub- 
stances under consideration. 

These principles require us to avoid temptation. Now 
frQm 30,000 to 50,000 individuals in our land become sots 
every year, by moderate indulgence in these articles ; for this 
is the number annually required, to fill up the vacancies oc- 
casioned by death in the ranks of intemperance. And I have 
shown that literary men are peculiarly exposed to this temp- 
tation. He, therefore, who neglects to secure himself against 
it, forfeits the promise of a divine protection ; and depends 
only on his weak and treacherous heart, where he needs an 
angePs holiness and an angePs strength. 

The great law of Christian benevolence requires us to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. Now we do not probably influ- 
ence our neighbor's welfare and happiness so much in any 
other way, as by example. Hence, to continue ourselves to 
use even moderately, stimulants and narcotics, contributes to 
strengthen our neighbor in the same practice : and he falls a 
sacrifice to intemperance. It needed, perhaps, only our ex- 
ample of total abstinence, to have saved him from ruin : but 
that example was on the other side, and it helped to smother 
the cries of reason, and to repress the throes of conscience. 
No wonder the Bible pronounces a woe upon him, who gfives 
his neighbor strong drink, and puts his bottle to him, and 
makes him drunken also. Let it be remembered, that this 
may be done by example, as well as in any other way. 

I know that the selfish heart will exclaim against self de- 
nial, merely for our neighbor's good. But very different is 
the spirit of Christian benevolence. If meat make my brother 
to offend^ says Paul, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth; 
lest [make my brother to offend. Indeed according to this law 
of love, every tnan is guilty ^who suffers any evil to come upon hi^ 
neighbor^ which he could have prevented^ consistently with other 
duties. That great branch of the law of love, which requireft 
that whatsoever we would that men should do to us^ we must da 
even so to them^ to the same conclusion. What, then, is that 
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man doing to" others, who refuses to abstain entirely from the 
alcoholic and narcotic substances we have mentioned ? 

By his example, he contributes to uphold a practice, which 
brings an annual expense upon his fellow countrymen, of more 
than 100,000,000 of dollars ; and thus to reduce to extreme 
poverty and wretchedness, from 50,000 to 100,000 families; 
and not less than 1 50,000 individuals to pauperism : And to 
shut up 50,000 men annually in the debtor's prison : And to 
send out 90,000 murderers, robbers, incendiaries, thieves, 
and the like, to make havoc in society : And to render from 
300 to 500 thousand citizens habitual drunkards : And annu- 
ally to make a draft upon the temperate part of the commu- 
nity, for 30 or 50 thousand recruits, to fill up the wasting 
ranks of drunkenness : And to pour out upon the land, such 
a flood of corruption and profligacy, as seriously to degrade, 
and threaten with utter ruin, her social, intellectual, politi- 
cal, and moral character. 

Now is there any thing in all this list, which a man would 
wish to have his neighbor do unto him ? any thing that does 
not directly violate the law of Christian love ? But this is not 
all, nor the worst : for the man who abstains not entirely 
from stimulants and narcotiCvS, is giving the weight of his ex- 
ample in support of an evil, that sends prematurely into eter- 
nity from 30 to 50 thousand of his countrymen every year: 
that iS, from 500 to 1000 every week ; or from 70 to 140 
every day. 

Ah, my friends{'this part of the subject possesses a momen- 
tous interest, and takes hold upon the retributions of eternity. 
For what is it to go into eternity, a drunkard ? Be not deceived; 
neither fornicators^ nor idolators^ nor adulterers^ nor effeminate, 
nor abusers of themselves 'tvith mankind^ nor thieves^ nor cove- 
tous^ nor drunkards^ nor revilers^ nor extortioners^ shall inherit 
the kingdom of God. Oh, it is fearful responsibility to exert 
even a feeble and remote influence, in thus precipitating such 
a multitude of souls, *' uncalled, unhouselled, unanointed, un- 
annealed," upon the uncovenanted mercy of God ! Let no 
one forget, that human laws inflict an equal punishment on 
the accessary and the principal ; and that the sanctions of the 
Bivine Law are the same. How can he, then, who has been 
accessary to the drunkard's ruin on earth, hope to escape the 
drunkard's doom in eternity ! 



